CHAPTER III
JANE AUSTEN-EARLY STORIES AND
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY
WHEN Jane Austen's first novel, Sense and Sensibility > appeared in Jane
1811, the two eminent women writers with whom at the hastiest Juste*
glance it was evident that she had close affinity, Fanny Burney, ^J^^
now Madame d'Arblay, and Maria Edgeworth, were not only andM.ana
still far from the end of their literary activities but were destined Edgevxrtb
to survive her, the one by more than twenty the other by more-
than thirty years. For she had only six more years to live, a
very brief time in which to give the world Pride and Prejudice
(1813), Mansfield Park (1814), and Emma (1816), and to leave
two shorter novels, Northanger Abbey and Persuasion, ready to be
brought out after her death. Both her elders lived twice as long
as she, and both had seen themselves in print very early. Madame
d'Arblay belonged now to the past, but still had The Wanderer
(1814) and the memoirs of her father (1832) to write, the great
Diary going on regularly all the time. Maria Edgeworth was in
the middle of her long course, "Tales from Fashionable Life"
being still in progress; Patronage was to see the light almost
simultaneously with Mansfield Park and to challenge comparisons,
Harrington and Ormond in the year of Miss Austen's death, and
Helen seventeen years later. Herself apart, these two were the
most representative and most productive women novelists of
Jane Austen's time, and, were there no other reason, chronology
would require some comparison of their circumstances and
personalities. But the three cases were parallel in so many ways
that this would be pertinent even had they not been related by
propinquity of time.
Jane Austen (1775-1817) was of the same social rank as the
two older novelists, though she never enjoyed the same social
consequence, and was never in the same sense a woman of the
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